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' THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fund 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
uaa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 

simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 
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The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. ‘ 

5. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


t wholesale prices. 
A. W. pwn UV. H. Mitusr, C. OLps, Agents 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants vuplint. 

H. W. Burnuam, 2? ¢ . a 
Meaan' O. pce Superintendents 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 

styles, and thoroughly made. , 
Saran Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling Custom work done as usual at the 


nity Grist-mill. 
serammeeans J. F. Sears, Miller. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 











Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darry Retieiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bibla Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


PR ESERVED FRUITS. 


Straw berries, 
Raspberries, 
Blackberries, 
Cherries,Grapes, 
TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT, 
Put up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to 
keep perfectly. For sale by 





iples the Religion of the Bible 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self-supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, cc. For a full statement of 
their reiigious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
‘man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they ‘had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rrEE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principies 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build « much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 


—Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
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The Higher Mathematics. 


Astronomy furnishes some notable ex- 
amples of difference between what is 
simply apparent and what is scientifically 
true. The sun appears to go round the 
earth, and it was so believed, until a com- 
paratively late day, when it was found 
that in reality the earth goes round the 
sun. So the earth appears to be flat, 
but science proves it to be round ; it 
seems to be without motion, but deeper 
observation shows that it is in a state of 
splendid revolution, both on its own axis 
and in orbital space. These instances 
illustrate the fact that there may be dif- 
erent manifestations in any given case, 
according to our point of view, and that 
the phenomena which are nearest to the 
sense, are liable to be contradicted and 
reversed by deeper insight. 

This principle applies in illustration of 
spiritual experience. The believer may 
be said to have two spheres of manifesta- 
tion, one representing a superficial or 
apparent position, and the other his inte- 
rior and real position. It is the fight of 
faith to distinguish between the two—to 
refuse the merely apparent motion of his 
experience and go back in all cases to the 
scientific truth. Now the believer is in 
fact dead with Christ—his life is hid 
with Christ in God. There is the real 
interior center, around which he revolves, 
and to which his being is bound by a 
stronger law than that of the solar system. 
At the same time, being clothed in a 
‘body of humiliation,’ (Phil. 3: 21,) and 
in outward contact with the world, there 
is another side to his case, giving often- 
times an experience at seeming variance 
with this fact. There are tribulations, 
fiery trials, judgments of the tlesh, &c. 
Now what is the practical view to be 
taken ? The question resolves itself into 
one like that alluded to in astronomy.— 
Which is the apparent, and which is the 
real motion? Does the sun go round the 
earth, as our immediate senses testify, or 
shall we stand on the mathematics which 
prove the reverse to be the case? In the 
abstract question of astronomy, civiliza- 
tion of mind has so far prevailed that men 
readily reject the evidence of their crude 
vision, (though formerly Galileo was 
imprisoned on this issue,) and assent, in 
spite of daily rise and set of sun, Mat it 
is the great firm earth which moves, and 
not the sun. Their senses yield and bow 
down to the higher decision of mathe- 
matics. The believer also can invariably 
settle the discrepancies which may annoy 
in his experience, on similar principles,—— 
and in such a way as to heartily fulfill the 
apostle’s injunction, ‘ Rejoice in tribula- 
tion.’ If he is in trouble, he has simply 
the evidence of the more external sensa- 
tions to the fact-—-evidence like that 
which tells him the sun is a moving body. 
But he has vastly higher evidence of the 
fact that he is a member of Christ, and 
in all things more than conqueror through 
him that loved him; and faith is a de- 
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of the astronomer,) $ ich enables him 
to hold his mind to this higher evidence 
in spite of present feelings ; and so the 
reality comes in and prevails against the 
appearance. He can thus ‘ rejoice in 
tribulation,’ ‘take pleasure in infirmi- 
ties,’ ‘endure hardness as a good soldier,’ 
&c.,—knowing that this part of his experi- 
ence, so far as it has an evil aspect, is’ but 
apparent, and that his real motion, 
though less a matter of sense, is towards 
everlasting victory and fullness of joy.— 
Paul seems to have in mind this distinc- 
tion between the apparent and the real in 
experience, when he says, ‘Though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. For our light af- 
fliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory ; while we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things 
which are seen are temporal ; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.’ 


A Short Argument. 





FoR THE USE OF THOSE WHO EXPECT 
TO SEE THE END OF THE DEATH-DISPENSA- 
TION, AND WHO WISH TO GIVE A REASON 
FOR THE HOPE THAT IS IN THEM. 

The resurrection of Christ is the 
original factor, by the involution of which 
the resurrection of all other men is to be 
effected. Assuming that the resurrec- 
tion of mankind is divided into two acts, 
and that one of these (the first resurrec- 
tion) came to pass at the Second Com- 
ing, in A. D. 70, and that the other, 
(which is the general resurrection,) is yet 
future, (which propositions we have else- 
where established,) it is evident that we 
have, in the past, two matter-of-fact 
specimens of the nature of the resurrec- 
tion, from which we must form our con- 
clusions concerning the resurrection that 
is to come. As we call the resurrection 
of Christ the original factor, so (availing 
ourselves further of mathematical terms) 
we may say that the resurrection at the 
Second Coming was the second power, 
and that the coming resurrection will be 
the third power, of the resurrection of , 
Christ. It is in a certain sense, Christ’s 
own body that is rising through all these 
resurrections. First his personal body 
arose; then his corporate body, the 
Primitive church ; and finally will be 
raised his completed, universal body.— 
Now whatever essential elements we find 
in the original factor, and in its second 
power, will also be found, we may be 
sure, in its third power. What then, in 
the first place, are the essential elements 
of the resurrection of Christi ? We may 
take for an answer this Scripture : ‘ Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in Hades, nor suf- 
fer thine Holy One to see corruption.’ — 
(Acts 2:31.) The fact answering to 
this language in Christ’s case was, the 
redemption of his soul and body from the 
power of death. In the next place we 
inquire, What were the elements of the 
resurrection at the Second Coming ?— 
The answer we find in the following an- 
nouxcements from the writings of Paul : 








A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and deyo- 
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‘ We shall not all sleep, [i. e. at the com- 
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ing of the Lord, then at hand,] but we 
shall all be changed.------ The dead shail 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed...-- If we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring [i.e. raise 
up] with him..--- The dead in Christ 
shall rise first; then we which are alive 
and remain shall be (changed, and| 
caught up,’ dc. 1Cor. 15: 51, and 1Thess. 
4: 14. Observe, Paul reasons as we 
do, from the elements of the original 
factor, and thence deduces two results, 
corresponding to the two facts which we 
have noted in Christ’s resurrection, viz., 
the return of the dead from Hades, cor- 
responding to the redemption of Ohrist’s 
soul; and the immortalization of the liv- 
ing, corresponding to the revival of 
Christ’s body. These anticipations be- 
came facts at the Second Coming, in A. 
D.'70. Weare bound, then, in antici- 
pating the final resurrection, or the res- 
urrection of Christ carried to its third 
power, to expect the same two elements, 
i, e., a complete victory over death in its 
two-fold power over the soul and over 
the body—against the dead and against 
the living; and as in this final victory 
the world is to be delivered up to Christ, 
(which was not the fact at the first res- 
urrection,) the redemption of soul and 
body from the power of death must be ex- 
pected as a universal fact in this world ; 
which fact is indeed expressly predicted 
in the following glorious words of Isaiah : 
“Tn this mountain shall the Lord of hosts 
make unto all people a feast of fat things, 
a feast of wines on the lees; ot fat 
things full of marrow, of wines on the 
lees well refined. And he will de- 
stroy in this mountain the face of the 
covering cast over all people, and the 
vail that is spread over all nations.— 
HE WILL SWALLOW UP DEATH IN VIC- 
tory; and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces ; and the 
rebuke of his people shall he take away 
From off all the earth : for the Lord hath 
spoken it.” Isaiah 25: 6—8. 
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The Duality of Communism and Free Love. 


It may reasonably be affirmed that the world 
will never attain unto the true social relations in 
any way independent of religion and faith in 
Christ. The whole school of speculators in 
social science will yet have to come down and 
learn of the Bible and the Spirit of Truth, before 
they will be able to lead mankind into any new 
and improved social conditions. Much is said in 
these days about Free Love, or freedom of the 
affections, and the attempt is made to wed the 
idea to the doctrine of Individual Sovereignty, as 
advocated by the Warren school. But the thing 
is impossible. Free Love in its pure and holy 
conception is only possible in connection with 
Communism. Communism and Free Love area 
duality—the one cannot exist without the other. 
This fact is as certain as any demonstration in 
Geometry. As far as any true love is manifested 
in the world, we find just so far the spirit of Com- 
munism goes with it. The very idea of love 
implies commingling of life~communism. But 
ree Love.conternplates an indefinite extension of 
love. Iflove on the ordinary plane unites two in- 
dividuals in the bunds of common interest and af- 
fection, Free Love, if it is worthy the name, must 
unite all who come under its influence in bonds of 
infinitely stronger common interest and affection. 
The Free relation of the sexes on the basis of 
individual sovereignty may be Free Lust, or Free 
Licentiousness, but it cannot be Free Love. 


world but to the kingdom of heaven. It is not 
compatible with worldly institutions. It comes 
from God; Christ is its teacher. It belongs to 
that state which John describes when he says: 
‘If we walk in the light as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship (koinonia—communism) one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from allsin.” ‘Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwell- 
eth in him and he in God. And we have known 
and believed the love that God hath tous. God 
is love: and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God and God in him.’ 

We would advise all who are ambitious to im- 
prove the social relations of mankind, to begin 
by getting acquainted with Christ. Let them 
become reconciled to him, by accepting him as a 
Savior of soul and body—a social Savior withal. 
This is the only way in which ‘they can qualify 
themselves to bé social reformers. The keys of so- 
cial science are held by Christ, who ‘ openeth and 
no man shutteth; and shutteth and no man 
openeth.’ This science he hath reserved for him- 
self; he is the professor and the teacher of the 
Science of Love—tho science of obtaining the 
happiness of heaven. And he will not abdicate 
his position or give his glory to another.—t. t. P. 





‘The Century’--Future of Journalism. 


The first number of the new New-York paper, 
The Century, was issued from the press on Satur- 
day the 25th. It is a large and well got up sheet, 
bearing the stamp of decided ability and the 
promise of a progressive spirit. If we may take 
the opening number as the criterion of what it is 
to be, it will inaugurate an advance in popular 
Journalism. We quote a portion of the introduc- 
tory editorial in which the purpose of the paper 
is set forth: 


“We claim the best results of human thought 
and life in our time as the basis of American na- 
tionality. America is the child of the nineteenth 
century. On the theatre of this great confederacy 
of States is man called to realize a national exis- 
tence which shall not be a satire on the golden 
rule of equality. To-day the free life of the whole 
world is setting foward the American Continent. 
The best that ever has been done by human en- 
terprise gravitates to our new land. With sucha 
physical basis for a true civilization as no country 
has ever possessed; rich beyond computation in 
soil, coasts, mines and rivers; more bountifully 
gifted with human energy in a populatior wherein 
every great peuple of the present is amply repre- 
sented; with an inspiring history behind, and the 
beacon of a magnificent hope ahead, America is in 
a condition to give the world a higher ideal of na- 
tionality than history has yet recorded. The great 
agitation of our age is the struggle of our Repub- 
lic to realize that lofty ideal. The most significant 
party of our day 1s the party without a name, com- 
posed of all who feel that American civilization 
should represent man; and because it represents 
man, should claim for his use the entire material 
success of the past. Shall the Republic be arrested 
in its march toward a Christian Democracy by our 
new wealth, luxury and pride of physical con- 

uest; or shall these be consecrated as weapons to 
fight the battle of man’s deliverance ?—is the radi- 
cal problem of American society. The increasing 
body of believers in the latter of these proposi- 
tions is becoming every year more responsible 
for national affairs. In number, the minority— 
in moral power, the majority—this party, by its 
perpetual criticism of public folly and wrong, and 
its defense of public wisdom and right, is rapidly 
coming to the authority of American administra- 
tion. 

“ The Century will be the organ of that spirit of 
nationality which proposes that man shall subdue, 
dress, and keep this garden of three millions of 
square miles for the highest uses of mar. [f there 
is any 1dea of nationality lower than this in the 
community, it shall be our purpose to expose and 
shame it out of existence. Under whatever form 
it may disguise itself, at the contact with a true 
civilization it will start up into its hideous pro- 
portions, as Satan shot up from the toad at the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 

“ Theattempt to represent this portion of our 
society Which comprehends the true welfare and 
destiny of our country, compels us to assume an 
attitude of neutrality towards the political parties 
of the day. While we cheerfully acknowledge 
the great use of party organizations, and never ex- 
pect to behold our country unshaken by political 
discussion, we cannot be blind to the fact that 
there is now in the United States a controversy 
underlying a!l our partizan agitations; that all 
our platforms are moulded by it, and that it forces 
every man to define his position in regard to the 
most vital issues of the time. In the service of a 
true nationality we shall criticise all parties, plat- 
forms, statesmen, measures, and popular tenden- 
cies in politics with the uttermost freedom, and 
with as much fairness as may be given to honest 
men to possess. We assume this ground of par- 
tizan neutrality, not to shirk, but more fully to 
accept the responsibility of a public journal, in 
view of the great questions of our nationality. 

* * * * * 

“In the spirit of this nationality we shall treat 
all questions of Commerce, Finance and Economy. 





Free Love is a state not belonging to this 


We shall not become the retained solicitor of any 
money making corporation or class; but investi- 


gate and proclaim the laws of production and ex- 
change ina community founded on free labor. 
How to subdue the earth and develope the teem- 
ing resources of America; how to organize in- 
dustry in all its complex interests; how to pro- 
mote the true material success of the whole peo- 
ple; how to adjust American enterprise to the 
eternal laws of honesty:—these are questions 
which task our whole wisdom for their solution. 
We shall advocate that prosperity that elevates 
men, and everywhere proclaim that national 
wealth is only the new privilege of America, to 
be used for the promotion of industry, and the 
uplifting of life. It is reserved for our civiliza- 
tion to show that labor is not the curse, but the 
sublime opportunity of man—the foundation of 
all success, manhood, and true citizenship in the 
Republic. . ° ° * * 

“Our sole aspiration is to become the organ 
of that higher element of our National Life which 
is conscious of American Destiny, to afford an 
opportunity for the wise and thorough discussion 
of all questions bearing on the public welfare, to 
sustain the common good in opposition to sec- 
tional fanaticisms, to sift every plan of social ad- 
vancement and separate the wheat of a Christian 
Philanthropy from the chaff of a debasing licen- 
tiousness; to be an aid to the people in under- 
standing their own best ideas of American Society, 
and noe, bron them to the practical good of the 
whole.” 

This is a fair promise, and we shall watch with 
interest to see how it will be fulfilled. But it is 
not to be forgotten that the destiny of Journal- 
ism is higher than this even; there is a nobler 
future before the Press than the recognition and 
development of material progress and mere Ameri- 
can nationality; rapid and wonderful as the tri- 
umphs of the one are, and great and glorious as 
the incoming future of the other may promise to 
be. What is the great fact of the age; the bur- 
den of these central years of this wondrous cen- 
tury ?—the fact of which all this material pro- 
gress, all this growth of western empire, all the 
world-wide conquest of civilization are but the 
surrounding, and out-standing evidences? It is 
that the Kingdom of God has come. The age is 
trembling with the footsteps of an advancing God 
as he comes to usher in the crowning era in the 
world’s history. The kingdoms of this world 
are becoming the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, and he is coming in to take the throne of 
empire, and reign forever and ever. The world 
may be moving on to material conquest and civi- 
lization at railroad speed, but it is moving still 
more swiftly to the resurrection of the dead, the 
final judgment, and the unfolding glories of the 
New Jerusalem, Journalism will not have 
reached its highest and noblest function until a 
Daily Press is inaugurated which shall be the 
exponent of these great facts, and whose banner- 
cry shall be: ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
and be ye lift up ye everlasting doors; and the 
King of Glory shall come in.’ 

Religion is the highest teacher of mankind— 
it deals with the deepest interests—it connects 
us with God and the hosts of the heavenly world. 
Moreover, in its true position it is the sovereign 
of all the interests of man, material as well as 
spiritual. As the highest teacher, it should use 
the most commanding instrumentality of educa- 
tion. This instrumentality is the Daily Press.— 
Hence religion in its future march of conquest 
will take possession of this great educational 
power. Religion is coming in to take possession 
of all the outward affairs of life, to remold com- 
merce, to supplant finance, to build cities and 
ships, to regenerate labor, to construct railroads, 
and bind village to village, city to city, and conti- 
nent to continent in brotherly union. The 
great agencies of progress are to become the min- 
isters of a higher human life; and above them all 
—controlling them all—and leading onward into 
arealm of everlasting improvement, love and joy— 
will be the Daily Religious Press whose utter- 
ances will be the words of heavenly life, and in 
whose pages mammon will have no interest nor 
part.—T. L. P. 





Things not in Heayen. 


The Bible does not tell us all that is in heaven. 
It states that there are things there which it is 
not ‘lawful for man to utter,’ and that ‘eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him,’ but which he 
will reveal unto them by his Spirit. There are 
some things, however, which the Bible states 
very explicitly are not in heaven. 

1. There is no sin in heaven. Those that are 
in heaven are born of God: and ‘whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed 
remaineth in him: and he cannot sin because he 
is born of God.” John. 3: 9. 


2. There is no marriage in heaven. ‘The chil- 


dren of this world marry and are given in mar- 





riage: but they which shall be accounted worthy 





to obtain that world, and the resurrection from 
the dead, neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage.’ Luke 20: 35. 

3. There are no disease and death in heaven. 
‘ Neither can they die any more: for they are 
equal unto the angels: and are children of God, 
being children of the resurrection. Luke 20: 36, 
‘And God shall wipe away ail tears from their 
eyes: and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.’ Rev. 21: 4. 

If the will of God is to be ‘done on earth as it 
is in heaven,’ the fashion of this world will pass 
away, and the laws of heavenly society will 
take their place. Hence, are not all believers in 
Christ called to pray for, and labor to realize a 
state here on earth in which there is no sir, 
marriage or death?—rt. L. P. 





What is to Come after the Rappings ? 


In the development of the Primitive Church, 
Christ came first and Antichrist afterwards. The 
time of true miracles and honest faith was in the 
first part of the 70 years from the birth of Christ 
to the Second Coming; and the devil’s reply to 
this development, by the delusions and lying 
wonders of infernal spiritualism, came in the lat- 
ter days of that period. 

It is a question of some practical interest to us 
whether this is the neccessary and uniform order 
of spirit-manifestations. We have now on hand 
the lying wonders and diabolical spiritualisms of 
Antichrist; and the question therefore arises, 
whether the dispensation of true faith and honest 
miracles, of which this is an echo or imitation, is 
past, so that we are to expect as the sequel, judg- 
ment and destruction like that which came at the 
end of Judaism. 

It scems to us that the order of development 
to be looked for in this Gentile dispensation is 
not the same as was that of the Primitive Church, 
but rather in some respects the reverse. At the 
beginning, Christ came first, and Antichrist last; 
but Christ and his church withdrew to the hea- 
vens, and Antichrist with his delusions spread 
himself over this world; so that the ruling spirit- 
ualisms of Christendom, for 1800 years, have 
been a continuation of the juggleries which set in 
just before the Second Coming; and the popular 
wonders of the present time are only an enormous 
expansion of these same elements, indicating their 
maturity and the time of their end. If this is the 
truth, we may look for the return of Christ and 
true faith and honest miracles, after Antichrist 
and his counterfeits have spent themselves and 
abandoned the market. 

The whole case may be illustrated thus: When 
a train of cars is entering a tunnel, it has light 
first, and darkness afterwards; but when it is 
coming out at the other end, darkness is first in 
order, and light comes last. Calling the reign of 
Antichrist the darkness of the tunnel, Christian- 
ity, (so far as this world is concerned,) was enter- 
ing that darkness at the close of the apostolic 
age; but now it 1s emerging from it. We look, 
therefore, for a glorious and permanent manifes- 
tation of Christ and true faith and honest mira- 
cles, after we get past the fire-works and mock- 
eties which Antichrist is flaunting at the modern 
end of the tunnel.— Reprint. 

News of the Week. 
Foreign. 

A petition has been presented to the British Gov- 
ernment asking a guarantee of the new capital re- 
quired to carry on the Atlantic Telegraph. If this is 
granted, a new cable, it is stated, will at once be 
made. France has concluded a treaty with Japan, 
similar to that of England. The Queen had issued a 
proclamation in India, guaranteeing religious free- 
dom, and offering a general amnesty to all the 
rebels, save the murderers of the British, if sub- 
mission was made before the 1st of January. Baron 
Humboldt is said to be dangerously sick. 

Mexican Affairs. 

The Liberal party in Mexico are seeking to get 
the recognition of the Juarez Government by the 
United States ; and, it is reported, are offering as an 
inducement, the privilege of establishing military 
posts in Chihuahua and Sonora; which there has 
been talk of the United States doing by force. Some 
uneasiness has been produced in diplomatic circles 
at Washington by the statement of the Paris corres- 
pondent of the London News, that ‘a battalion 
of infantry and three batteries of artillery, with 
horses and equipments, complete for service, would 
embark at Toulon, immediately, for the coast of Cen- 
tral America. If this report is true, the most prob 
able conjecture is that they are destined for St. Do- 
mingo, instead of Nicaraugua. 

Affairs at Washington. 
The House of Representatives have passed 4 
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pension bill, giving $96 to every man who served 
60 days in the war of 1812, and to those who 
were actually engaged in any one battle with the 
British or Indians at the time; which bill is now 
before the Senate. The Senate have passed a 
joint resolution conferring the Brevet rank of 
Admiral on Capt. Charles Stewart, the oldest na- 
val officer in the service, as a sort of recompense 
for the harsh treatment he has received from the 
Naval Board, we believe. On his death, the rank 
is to cease. An attempt is being made by Sher- 
man of Ohio, and others, to get the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, with the view to diminish the 
overgrown importance of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, which has for a long time absorbed 
nearly all business coming before the House.— 
If this movement succeeds, it will be the inau- 
guration of a new policy in the House, and may 
lead to some retrenchment. It seems to bea 
settled conviction, among those at Washington 
favorable to the Pacific Railroad project and re- 
vision of the Tariff, that nothing will be done 
this session in either case, owing to the peculiar 
political construction of this Congress. 

State Doings. 

The Legislature of Indiana have selected Hen- 
ry S. Lane, and Wm. M. McCarty, United S tates 
Senators, to fill the places now illegally occupied 
by Messrs. Brightand Fitch. A comiittee of the 
South Carolina Legislature, to whom the subject 
was referred, recommend a removal of the exist- 
ing prohibitions that slaves shall not hire them- 
selves out, on payment of monthly or other rent, 
and also of giving them this privilege in mechani- 
cal pursuits. 





Matters of Mention, 


....The Paris Imperia| printing establishment 
possesses the type of fifty-six Eastern Languages, 
being all that are known of the characters of Asia, 
ancient or modern. Also the type of sixteen 
European tongues, which do not use the ordinary 
Latin characters. As to the latter, the establish- 
ment has the type of 46 different forms and sizes. 
The number of presses on the premises is such 
that 556 reams of paper, equivalent to 9,266 octavo 
volumes of 30 sheets, could be struck off in a 
single day. About 500 workmen are employed 
by the establishment throughout the year.— 
Goward’s Register. 

...-The Paris Correspondent states positively 
that the Czar of Russia, with a full military house- 
hold, will visit Napoleon in the spring, and will 
extend his visit to England. 

...-The steamship Great Eastern has passed 
into the hands of a new company, and will be 
fully equipped for sea by next midsummer. The 
work is going forward with diligence. She will 
have six masts, five of iron, and one (the mizzen) 
of wood, that the compasses inay not be influen- 
ced by the near mass of metal. The foremast 
is two feet nine inches in diameter, and 172 feet 
high. The first main mast is three feet six inches in 
diameter, and 216 feet high: the second of the 
same girth, with a hight of 225 feet. The last 
mizzen is the shortest, being only 164 feet high. 
The lower yards are also of iron, and each is 126 
feet long, and two feet and six inches in diameter, 
in the middle. The vessel will have 14 boats, and 
two auxiliary steamers, the latter 120 tons bur- 
den each, and 60 horse power. They will be 
hoisted and moved by steam power. ‘The trips 
of the Great Eastern, for the first year, will be 
to Portland, Maine.—Century. 

..--It is stated that the present tendency of 
telegraphing is to consolidate all the principal 
lines in this county into the hands of one com- 
pany. F.0O. J. Smith, chief owner of the Union 
line which connects New York and Boston, ap- 
pears to be the only one who stands out against 
the measure. It is said the union would result 
in giving a more perfect and harmonious system 
of communication, which is very desirable. There 
would be some danger of its tending to create a 
monopoly to keep the prices up at the expense of 
the country. There is no business that pays 
such extravagant profits as telegraphing at the 
present rates. The Century states that if these 
were réduced one half, the investment would still 
be worth more'than double the average of Bank 
stock. 

...-Dr. Hayes, the Surgeon of Dr. Kane’s last 
Arctic Expedition, is actively engaged in the or- 
ganization of another expedition to the Polar Seas. 
He expresses his full belief in the existence of an 
open Polar Sea, and thinks that with a properly 
organized expedition, and an improved outfit for 
polar research, he will be able to reach and ex- 
plore it. He proposes to organize an expedition 
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by the spring of 1860; to consist of a single ves- 
sel of 100 tons, with a dozen men, and stores for 
a voyage of two years anda half. Prof. Agassiz 
argues-the existence of an open Polar Sea from 
the physiological structure and habits of the'whale. 
Being warm-blooded sand air-breathing animals, 
they must come to the surface to breathe—they 
cannot live without it. During the winter, or 
cold season, they are not found outside—that is, 
south of the ice belt of the Arctic circle. Hence 
if the Polar seas were covered with ‘ thick-ribbed 
ice,’ the whales in their vast winter congregations 
would all perish. The Professor considers this 
one of the strongest evidences of open Polar 
water—being to a physiologist irresistible. 

....'fhe English noblemen, who were recently 
reported as having been killed by the Indians, 
while on a hunting tour at the Northwest, haye 
returned to the States safe and sound, and were 
at last dates in St. Louis. 

...-The Atlantic Telegraph again gives signs 
of life. A dispatch from Trinity Bay announces 
that on Saturday the 18th several intelligible 
signals were received from Valentia, and that 
among others the word ‘ Henley’ was very dis- 
tinetly given, just about the time appointed for 
Henley’s new large machine to be put in op- 
eration at the otherend of the line. No second 
word, however, has been received. 


An Oneida Journal. 





Wednesday Evening, 22.—Taik relating to bu- 
siness. The demand for traps is so free now, 
we shall be compelled todo one of three things— 
either make up our minds to fall behind our or- 
ders by and by, and fail to supply them, or put 
more force into the shop and drive a lively busi- 
ness this winter, or calculate to work in the shop 
next summer. In view of this necessity, the 
other departments have consented to detail sev- 
eral hands, and Wallingford is to be drawn on 
for one or two. A brother in Newark, who has 
rendered us a great deal of service at one time 
and another, as an unrivaled machinist, is also to 
be invited to spend some time with us if consis- 
tent with his other relations. The apostle John 
said of some in his time, ‘They went out from us, 
but they were not of us;’ the contrary may be 
said of this man; he does notlive with us, but 
is one of us. He gives us freely, and all his bur- 
dens are ours. 

Thursday Evening, 23.—Talk in answer to a 
question propounded by one who left us some time 
since in a hostile spirit, viz., What would be the 
price of the Association’s friendship? It was 
thought the price for him would be, zealous and 
vehement repentance of the manner in which he 
treated the Community when he left. He was 
exceedingly bitter, demanding the property he 
put in at the peril of a suit in law. Our consti- 
tution demands the surrender of all private pos- 
sessions, and recognizes no right to reclaim them. 
This is understood by all who join; and the fact 
that we do not resist such claims makes it no 
less dishonorable and mean for a man to present 
them in a fierce and threatening way. Though 
he may have a legal power, he has no moral right 
to embarass us by his own mistake in joining us 
without counting the cost. We have no resent- 
ment toward the person; we should be glad to be 
friends with him; but confidence is the first ele- 
ment of friendship, and we see not how that can 
be restored between us, but by his repentance of 
the pust. 

Friday Evening, 24.—Agreed to have an oyster 
dinner during the holidays. Inquiry if any wan- 
ted a meat dinner—no answer. Why oysters 
keep their favor with us, we cannot perhaps tell; 
but they do, so far. We should be more apt to 
sympathize with those who read oysters in the 
blessing of Zebulon and Isaachar, ‘ They shall 
suck of the abundance of the seas, and of treas- 
ures hid inthe sand, than with another class who 
think the ‘ broth of abominable things’ which Isai- 
ah refers to, is the dish of which we are speaking. 
——2J. S. criticised by his own request. He was 
commended as loyal-hearted and sincere, accommo- 
dating and brotheriy. His fault most dwelt upon 
was a certain incompleteness of character. This 
is manifested in one way, by his commencing jobs 
and not finishing them. THe has a rare genius for 
machinery, but has an aversion to out-door work: 
His heaith suffers some, and this was thought to 
be owing partly to the narrowness of his business 
habits, as well as social attractions perhaps. Ifa 
man is afraid of certain kinds of labor, it tends 
to belittle his energy and capacity in every di- 
rection. J's mechanical genius needs the comple- 
ment of thorough education. It was thought he 
was suffering in his mechanical faculty in the 
same way that perso.s sometimes suffer who 








have an-uncommon genius for music, and content 
themselves with what they can catch by the ear, 
without really mastering the science. He has 
a natural genius for mechanics, but he makes his 
attention to them too much a matter of play and 
pleasure-seeking. He lacks a purpose that would 
put him to severe work, and atteniion to princi- 
ples, and a thorough mastery of his whole pro- 
fession. Then we shall find that however great 
the propensity may be for the mechanical pro- 
fession, it is not good nor healthy to give one’s 
self up to that profession entirely. Healthy life 
needs to be spending its energies and heart on 
something else besides mere machinery—dead 
matter. There is a necessity in our innermost 
being, that we should be interested in the growth 
of life, which is a very different thing from the 
working of machinery. Cultivating the fruits of 
the garden, will make us interested in the great 
mystery of life. Any one giving themselves up to 
dead matter, cannot be healthy. 

Saturday, 25.—Christmas.—The gardeners cun- 
stituted themselves our hosts to-day and provided 
a dinner truly recherche—apples of the finest 
varieties, preserved blackberries and plums, plum- 
cake, French rolls and cocoa. At one end of the 
dining room was displayed a large fruit-basket, 
filled and conically piled up with handsome apples, 
the colors arranged to please a painter’s eye; at 
the other end anocher basket filled with speci- 
mens of the many useful but homely products of 
the vegetable garden.——Three or four sleighs 
stopped here in the evening—the music of a 
dance in the dining-room attracting the callers ; 
they expressed a wish to hearourband. We could 
not accommodate them very well then, but it was 
proposed in the meeting, that as an act of cour- 
tesy to our neighbors, we have a free concert some 
time soon, and give notice for a half mile around. 
A committee was appointed to set the time, make 
the arrangements and extend the invitation. 
We received to-day, by express, a Christmas 
present from friends at Freeport, IIl., valuable for 
its worth and as a gift of love. 

Sunday Evening, 26.—Reports from various 
committees and individuals. The Business- Board 
received a petition from the women to-day for a 
new family sewing-machine. We have two ma- 
chines, one in the tailor’s room, and one in the 
bag-room. The latter is not adapted to fine 
sewing, and the former is too much occupied in 
the tailoring work to answer for universal pur- 
poses. he form of the petition was as follows: 

SPEED—SPEED THE NEEDLE! 

We, the undersigned, feeling a sisterly inter- 
est in the prosperity in all branches of our 
happy Community Home, and united labors, 
and particularly of the érap business and the 
prospective New House, propose: That if our 
brothers will furnish us with an additional Sew- 
ing-Machine thet will reheve us of our present 
slow progress in sewing, we shall feel able to 
contribute more largely of our time and labor, 
to encourage your hearts and stay up your hands 
in the same work of love, with the good promise 
that: ‘They that sew abundantly, shall reap 
abundantly.’ 

The Board reported favorably to the petitioners 
on one condition, viz: that the machine should 
not be used promiscuously, by any one who chose 
to sew on it, but that two or three judicious 
hands should be appointed to have the manage- 
ment of it, and do the work which is required.— 
This met the expressed approval of the women this 
evening, and accordingly commission was given to 
Mr. A. to find out what is the best family sew- 
ing-machine, and get one. There is scarcely any 
work which is less attractive among-us than nee- 
dle-work. The office of mantua-making gocs a 
begging, while a place in the washing and iron- 
ing-room will be accepted by the daintiest fingers 
we have. There is a confinement, a want of 
variety and social excitement, in stitch, stitch, 
stitching, that there is not in many kinds of 
work. The eyes complain of it too. They do 
not like to waste all their freshness on the fixing 
of raiment, when there are so many studies and 
pursuits which appertain more essentially to the 
happiness of the soul. The effect is, that unnec- 
essary sewing 1s very much curtailed with us, and 
a new sewing machine will be regarded as a prize. 

Monday Evening, 27.—Talk about the morale 
of our project of a new house. Circumstances 
almost every day make us feel the inhuspitality 
and exclusiveness of our contracted quarters.— 
We can submit to this condition while we must, 
but for the sake of outside claims, and for the 
sake of all the influence it is our destiny to 
exert, let us set ourselves heartily to the work. 
We have not had such surroundings as are adap. 
ted to Community principles ; we want a spacious 
edifice, with an assembly room and other accomo- 
dations that will put us in a situation to admit 
more contact with those outside and around us, 
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and so diffuse the civilization of Communism ; 
we want to gradually gather to this home all 
the improvements in the arts, and every attrac- 
tion that has a refining tendency, and devot. 
them to the public good. 


or ee — 


New Inventions. 


—A company at Baltimore is manufacturing a 
new kind of submarine telegraph cable, which is 
much approved by telegraphers. It is about one- 
third the size of the Atlantic cable. and consists 
of a copper wire in the middle about the size of a 
large knitting ueedle, covered first with a layer of 
gutta percha, and next with a braid of fine flax 
or hemp, thoroughly saturated with pitch. It is 
flexible, yet very solid and evidently durable. 
Enough of it can be stored on one vessel to spar 
the Atlantic. A new variety of cable has also 
been produeed in England, the coating of whici 
is a compound of India rubber and gutta percha, 
which is said to be more pliable and tougher than 
gutta percha alone, 

—Among the new and useful applications of 
gutta percha is a packing paper covered with « 
thin coating of it, manufactured in France, which 
is water proof, and therefore convenient for many 
purposes, Carriage wheels are now extensively 
macufactured of India rubber in England. They 
are stated to be less expensive than iron tire 
wheels, and to be capable of traveling as many as 
twelve thousand miles; whereas, an iron tired 
wheel is said to be worn out. after traveling four 
thousand miles. An improvement consists m 
forming the periphery of the wheel of a dish-likc 
figure, in which the India rubber lies, with a pro- 
jection in the center, dipping far down into the 
wheel, so that as the pressure increases, sv €ocs 
security in proportion, and the rubber presents 
a curved figure to the road, similar to a new hal! 
round tire. Gutta percha stereotypes from mat- 
rices of the same materials, are another novelty. 
The matrix is taken by pressure from the block 
of types while the sheet of gutta percha is hot and 
soft, anda sharp and fine impression it is quite 
capable of taking. When cold and hard, this 
stereotyping plate of gutta percha is ready to 
have a like impression, or reverse of itself, taken 
also by pressure of a second soft and moist sheet 
of gutta percha cn it, and this, when cold and 
hard, is ready at once for the press-plate or cy!- 
inder. The specimens of printing from letters 
and engravings thus formed are as sharp as if 
taken in metal, and the flexible nature of the sub- 
stance admits of its being curved round a cylin- 
der, to adapt the surface more completely to the 
action of the cylinder printing machine. 

—T. S. Gould of New Haven has invented a 
steam carriage for common roads. He designed 
it at first for driving a steam plough, but finds 
that it will run on common roads. It is of twenty 
horse power, weighs two and a half tons, and con- 
sumes avery small amount of fuel. Ona level 
turnpike it draws twenty tons with ease. It gets 
its hold on the ground by means of grooves in thc 
driving wheels. 

—A sewing machine, invented by Lyman IR. 
Blake of South Abington, stitches the soles and 
vamps of shoes together, the weit being dispensed 
with. It finishes a shoe quicker than it can be 
pegged. 

—Printing on glass has been successfully accon- 
plished by a gentleman in New York city. By a 
new process he is enabled to print letters and fig- 
ures, of various designs, un glass of multi-colors, 
with a facility almost equal to ordinary printing 
on common paper. Labels can be printed by this 
process directly on bottles of any size and form. 
These have the appearance of having been placed 
there by the hand, and are indelible. Lettering 
onglass by the new process can be dune at less than 
one third of the present cost.—Spring field Rep. 





Expenses at THE WuitTe Hovse.—-A correspondent 
of the Boston Courier,in answer to the question, 
What it costs the President to keep up the Execu- 
tion Mansion, gives the following particulars: 

First, the President receives twenty-five 
thousand dollars salary. Next, he receives x 
house, garden and stables free of expense. 
The house is furnished and the garden cultiva- 
ted by the government. Every article of fur- 
niture necessary is furnished by the Unite: 
States. The government also lights and heat» 
the house. It pays for a steward to take 
care of the public property, and a fireman, 
and for no other domestic servants. The Exe- 
cutive office is in the Executive mansion, and 
for the former the goverament provides a pri- 
vate secretary, clerks to the secretary, two 
messengers and a porter. For all domestic 
servants, however, except steward and fireman, 
the President must pay out of his own pocket. 
He must pay for his own cooks, his butler, his 
table-servants, his female servants, his vuaci- 
man and grooms, &c., &e., as any other persou 
does who employs such a retinue of servants. 
He supplies his table, with the exeeption of 
garden vegetables, as any other private citizen 
does, by his own purse. So with his stables. 
In short, the only things furnished by govern- 
ment are house and furniture, fuel and lights, 
steward and fireman, garden vegetables and 
flowers. All else is matter of private expense. 

With these items as basis of caleulation, any 
gentleman who keeps eighteen or more servants 
of both sexes, who keeps astable filled with 
horses, as does Mr. Buchanan, who dines per- 





sons, besides his own family, every day, and 
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once a week gives a dinner to forty invited 
guests, can form scme notion how much out of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, remains at the 
end of the year. 





Scientific Quakings. 

The theores and _ speculations of scientific 
philosophers are not to be placed in the category 
of reliable things. Indeed there are few things 
less reliable. Especially is this the case in 
matters pertaining to physiology. Every few 
years some grand ‘scientific’ discovery is an- 
nounced, some ‘natural law,’ which is henceforth 
a condition of physiological salvation. But it so 
happens that sooner or later the foundations of 
this new doctrine are very often found to be of 
the most unsubstantial character, and physiolog- 
ical science has to be recast. For a number of 
years it has been a favorite doctrine of the phi- 
losophers, that the human body is a furnace, in 
which certain substances taken into the system 
in the form of food were burned, somewhat in 
the way in which we burn anthracite in our 
grates, and thatin this way animal heat was evol- 
ved and sustained. In other words, that animal 
heat was the direct result of respiration, and the 
combustion of carbon in the lungs. In order to 
keep up the vital warmth of the system, our food 
mus¢ contain a portion of carbon ; the colder the 
climate and the higher the latitude, the more car- 
bon we must consume in our food. It now ap- 
pears that this theory is open to serious question- 
ings, and that new facts are being discovered 
which threaten to overthrow it. 

The following editorial on this subject we find 
in the Scientific American : 

“In an able lecture, delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, in the Cooper Institute, on 
the 25th ult., on ‘The Influence of Climate on 
Civilization,’ he seemed to attribute much of the 


vigor of the northern races to the food required 
by their climate. The idea conveyed seemed to 


be an endorsement of the popular theory of ani- |8° 


mal heat, which is inculcated in all the common 
hooks on physiology. These compare the lungs 
to a furnace, in which air and carbon are brought 
into chemical union in producing heat. This the- 
ory is simple, and somewhat beautiful, but not 
correct. The combustion of our food-fuel does 
not take place in the lungs, in the same manner 
that the fire is produced in the furnace; the food 
of man is not fed into his Jungs, neither does the 
oxygen of the air combine with the food or carbon 
in the lungs, but passes into the blood through 
their metnbrane tissue; carbonic acid and mois- 
ture being given out in exchange. All our food 
undergoes a chemical change, before it reaches 
the lungs in the formof blood, and the warmth 
of the body comes from the organic processes 
which make and unmake the animal tissues.— 
‘These facts, which should be famuliar to all, lay 
the axe at the root of the common furnace theory 
of animal heat. 

‘* Man requires the same elements for his food in 
all climates. The northern races eat much fat, 
which is almost pure hydro-carbon ; the inhabit- 
ants of tropical climates eat gums and sugars, 
which are just as rich in-carbon. Some castes of 
Hindoos in India live exclusively on vegetables ; 
the Caffres of hot South Africa are the greatest 
beef gormandizers in the world. 

“ The temperature of man is 98 deg. in all sea- 
sons, in the hottest and coldest climates. A 
change of this uniform temperature of the human 
body is the sign of disease. Man preserves his 
standard temperature in the tropical and arctic 
regions in virtue of this pecular organism which 
adjusts itself to varying circumstances, but the 
means by which it does this is still involved in 
much obscurity.” 

An article in the October number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine also takes up the subject of 
animal heat, and passes the popular theories in 
searching review. We quote a few paragraphs: . 

“ After having thus glanced at the chief phe- 
nomena of Animal Heat, we are naturally led to 
inquire more clusely into the cause. If we could 
trust our text-books, no part of Physiol is 
better understood; the theory of Animal Heat 
seems as simple as it is indisputable. There are, 
indeed, a few recalcitrant physiologists who will 
not accept the dominant theory; but on the 
whoie, a very remarkable unanimity exists. We 
shall first state, as clearly as we can, what the 
dominant theory is, and then state the reasons 
which, if they do not destroy that theory, at least 
show the necessity of a re-investigation of its 
foundations. 

‘“* Animal Heat, it is said, is the effect of which 
Respiration is the cause. In Respiration, oxygen 
is absorbed, which burns the carbon of the food 
into carbonic acid, and the hydrogen into water: 
in these acts of oxidation heat is generated, for 
no combination of a combustible substance with 
oxygen can take place without disengaging heat. 
No matter whether such oxidations take place in 
the body or out of it, rapidly or slowly, at a low 
temperature or at a high one, the amount of heat 
set free by the combination of a given quantity 
of oxygen with a given quantity of carbon or hy- 
drogen, is always and everywhere the same. The 
oxidation of the carbon of the food will liberate 
precisely as much heat as if, instead of being 
spread over a long time, the combustion had taken 





sures us of those facts. Physiology assures us 
that oxygen is incessantly absorbed in the lungs, 
and that carbonic acid and water are as incessant- 
ly exhaled ; and further assures us that, concur- 
rently with this absorption of oxygen and exha- 
lation of carbonic acid and water, there is an 
amount of heat generated which would be gener- 
ated by an equivalent combustion of carbon and 
hydrogen out of the organism. ‘It is obvious,’ 
says Leibig, ‘that the amount of heat liberated 
must increase or diminish with the quantity of 
oxygen introduced in equal times by respiration. 
Those animals, therefore, which respire frequently, 
and consequently consume much oxygen, possess 
a higher temperature than others, which, with a 
body of equal size to be heated, take into the 
system less oxygen.‘ 

“Such is the so-called ‘chemical theory of 
Animal Heat,’ which we will now proceed to criti- 
cise. We have already seen how little confi- 
dence is to be given to the notion of the food be- 
ing burnt in the organism; and when, therefore, 
we hear ‘the carbon of the food’ spoken of as 
passing into carbonic acid, and disengaging heat, 
we must understand by it the carbon of the tis- 
sues made from that food. The oxygen which is 
absorbed in the lungs does not then and there 
combine with carbon in the blood, and generate 
its due amount of heat; this, which was formerly 
believed, is now given up by all competent 
physiologists. In giving up this idea, we must 
follow the course of the oxygen in the blood, un- 
til we detect it, flagrante delicto, in the act of 
burning the carbon; but this has hitherto escaped 
all research. We are in uller ignorance as lo 
the origin of carbonic acid in the organism.— 
We have many plausible explanations as to how 
it may arise, but how it does arise we do uot 
know. It is extremely doubtful, according to 
Robin and Verdeil, whether any direct oxidation 
of carbon takes place at all, and is quite certain 
that much of the carbonic acid is not so produced. 
Without venturing further on ground so delicate, 
we will sum up in the words of the distinguished 
chemist Regnault, who has specially studied this 
question:—‘It was long believed (and many 
chemists still believe it) that the heat produced 
by an animal in a given time is precisely equal to 
that which would be produced by the burning in 
oxygen of the same amount of carbun and hydro- 
n whick is found in the carbonic acid and water 
exhaled in that time. It is very probable that 
animal heat is entirely produced by the chemical 
actions which take place in the organism, but the 
phenomenon is too complex t» admit of our calcu- 
lating it according to the quantity of oxygen con- 
sumed.’ The simple fact that the carbonic acid 
exhaled, at times contains more oxygen than has 
been absorbed, although perfectly intelligible 
when we remember the influence of food on the 
exhalation of carbonic acid, is of itself enough to 
destroy all confidence in such calculations. 

“ While, therefore, it is still undecided whether 
carbonic acid and waiter arise in the organism by 
a process of direct oxidation, the theory of Ani- 
mal Heat, which is based on such an assumption, 
must necessarily be held questionable. Mean- 
while we may look a little closer into the evi- 
dence which declares that Animal Heat is the 
direct product of Respiration, rising and falling 
with it, dependent on it, as effect upon cause.— 


‘That a mass of evidence can be adduced is per- 


fectly true, because, whatever theory we may 
form, we must still perceive that an intimate re- 
lation necessarily exists between Respiration and 
Anima! Heat; if only on the ground that all vital 
processes are intimately related, and in the or- 
ganism one function is necessarily dependent on 
another. The question, however, is not whether 
an intimate relation exists; but whether the 
causal relation exists, whether the two phenomena 
are in invariable correspondence, the vne never 
feeble when the other is energetic—the one never 
acting after the other has ceased. “* * * * 
“There are, moreover, nutnerous facts which 
show a similar want of correspondence between 
the energy of respiration and the intensity of 
heat. In tetanus, for example, the temperature 
has been known to rise to-110 deg.—an amazing 
height ; yet no corresponding increase of respira- 
tion isnoted. In women the energy of Respiration 
is strikingly inferior to that in men: according 
to Barral; 40 per cent. Yet, although they ‘ burn’ 
so much less carbon than men, their temperature 
is scarcely lower, if lower at all! We lay more 
stress on this fact, because it is the expression of 
the normal condition of the organism. = In all 
cases of disease there is a possibility of some 
totally new conditions which-render our inferen- 
ces inapplicable; but, in the natural breathing of 
ordinary men and women, we may expect to see 
the unobstructed action of the law which connects 
respiration with animal heat. According to 
theory, women ought to have a very much lower 
temperature than men, for they exhale so very 
much less carbonic acid in respiration, and must, 
therefore ‘burn’ less carbon. According to fact, 
women have as high a temperature as men. It 
looks so plausible when we read that the amount 
of heat liberated must increase or diminish with 
the quantity of oxygen introduced in equal umes 
by respiration; yet this plausibility becomes 
troubled when we find animal heat sometimes 
bearing no such relation to the amount of inspired 
oxygen. The woman is as warm as the man, 
with feebler respiration. * * * * * * 
“In conclusion, we may say that the hypothe- 
sis generally adopted respecting the production of 
Animal Heat is very far from possessing the evi- 
dence demanded by science. It may be true; 
we do not thina it is true ; and we are persuaded 
that it is not proven. It rests un two pillars, the 
very foundations of which are insecure. The first 
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of these is the chemical hypothesis of direct oxi- 
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dation of the carbon and hydrogen. The second 
is the assumed invariableness of the relation be- 
tween intensity of heat and energy of respiration. 
We are not warranted in affirming either of these 
propositions; all we are warranted in affirming 
is this: Animal Heat is evolved in various chemi- 
cal and physical changes which occur in the pro- 
cesses of life, and is consequently in direct corres- 
pondence with their energy, rising in intensity as 
they become more active, and falling as they fall. 
We have every reason to believe that oxygen is 
the great inciter of such changes, the indispensa- 
ble condition of vital activity; but we have no 
direct evidence that these changes are all oxida- 








tions; we have direct evidence that some of them | & 


are not oxigations, but. are dependent on Respira- 
tion only as one organic process is dependent on 
another, and as Respiration itself is dependent 
on them.” 


From the North British Review. 
Western Influence in the East. 


Britain needed a short route to India; and 
this necessity has been the revival of Egypt. 
The faded cities of Egypt are reviving, and its 
buried villages shaking off the sand from their 
walls, and rising out ef their debris. Across 
that narrow strip of land, the whole West pours 
into the East, andthe Eastintothe West. Ku- 
rope empties itself into India, China, Austra- 
lia, and the islands of the vast oceans of the 
antipodes; and these in return flow back to 
Europe. A narrow channel like this must, by 
such a constant flow and re-flow, be soon deep- 
ened ; and, till British civilization shall retreat, 
and British commerce dry up, this flow will 
continue. For, let it be remembered, that 
this revival of Egypt is only commencing ; 
and the completion of the railway between the 
two seas will bring with it wonders on which 
we do not calculate. Five years ago the isth- 
mus between Alexandria and Suez could not 
be traversed in less than six days—six days of 
weary travel, in which the Nile boat, the van, 
the camel, and the donkey, were alternately 
called into requisition. Now the run between 
Alexandria and Cairo is one of six hours; 
and that between Cairo and Suez will, as soon 
as the remaining twenty miles are fiuished, be 
one of four. At present the trains run only 
on alternate days—soon they will be daily, or 
several times a day. At present steamers only 
come and go once a fortnight—soon they will 
be, if not daily, at least on alternate days. 
The electric telegraph will, of course, shoot its 
wires over the desert, and under the sea, to 
India ; and every change thus called up by 
British necessities, will be a fresh impulse to 
Egypt. In a few years this neglected province 
of Turkey will be the wealthiest and most im- 
portaat of the Sultan’s dominions; and the 
Pasha of Egypt will sit upon no second throne. 

It is possible that affairs may take another 
course—a course which, though it will not 
wholly dry up Egypt, may materially arrest its 
prosperity. Should the Euphrates rail-way 
succeed, there will be two channels eastward 
instead of one. The Egyptian one will still 
be maintained, for it has advantages of its own ; 
but the Assyrian one will be a mighty rival, 
and jn its rivalry it may do for the buried cities 
of Babylonia what is now being done for the 
waste cities of Egypt. The stream of British 
commerce, pouring itselfinto the Persian Gulf, 
will raise up the old cities, and draw a new 
population to its banks. For a time, these 
two streams, flowing thus widely asunder, will 
leave Syria, or at least Jerusalem, untouched. 
But ere long the necessity of a junction will be 
felt, and the junction-line between Egypt and 
Babylonia, though it might only skirt, not 
traverse Syria, would, by its necessary ramifi- 
cations, lead to a resuscitation of the cities of 
Palestine, and first of all, of Jerusalem itself. 

As in India, so in Egypt and Syria, the east- 
ern mind is waking up ; and one of the ways 
in which it shows this, is its desire for educa- 
tiou. Whether this has been produced by the 
rivalry of others, or by the honor and gain now 
connected with education, or whether it be 
from the deep gnawings of mental hunger,(for 
the intellect of the Kast has fasted long,) we 
can not say. Probably the human mind can- 
not subsist beyond a certain time in starvation 
or dormancy. When that time has passed, it 
awakes up by the very cravings of its own in- 
tellectual and moral appetites. ‘These influ- 
ences may be ali at work in the present age, 
and producing that desire for something high- 
er and better which we find so extensivel 
prevailing. A European education is one of 
the objects of Oriental ambition. * * * * 

The churches of the east are giving signs of 
new life. It is not reformation; it is not 
spirituality ; it is not Christian zeal. They 
have been put in motion, and are beginning to 
exhibit symptoms of ancient power. As in- 
to every thing else in this age, good or bad, so 
into them vitality has come, and they show 
their revived vigor at many points, and in many 
ways. They are waking up the idea of seif 
importance, unfelt for centuries. They build 
new convents, and repair or enlarge old ones. 











They lay out large sums on patriarchal palaces, 
They begin to dust their books, in preparation, 
doubtless, for reading them. They refit their 
book-shelves, and remove their libraries from 
the old lumber-room to some conspicuous 
chamber. They are proud to show their learn- 
ed stores, though chary-in allowing you to 
handle them. “They have not yet 1n all places 
learned to read their ancient manuscripts, and 
the Codex Sinaiticus lies uncollated in the 
convent of St, Kutherin, but they would not 
now part with them for a sovereign or a rusty 
un. 

Not that very much has yet been done.— 
The present revivification is, as yet, more a 
a sympathetic movement in connection with 
Western impulses, than a quickening from with- 
in. Still the stagnation of centuries has passed 
away. Whether the new life is to do God’s 
work or Satan’s ‘is another question, and one 
of most seriousimport. Butit is one on which 
we cannot enter, for it is one which we have 
no materials for deciding on. Had Protestant 
missions stood high in estimation, there might 
have been hope. But such is not the case.— 
At Damascus, no doubt, we have the vigorous 
agency of the Irish Presbyterian Church ; at 
Peyroot, Sidon, and Cairo, we have American 
laborers ; but what have we at Alexandria— 
what have we at Jerusalem? In the former 
we have neglect; in the latter, mismanage- 
ment ; in both, Protestant influence is at zero. 

We are glad to learn from Dr. Barclay’s 
work that the Americans have not deserted the 
Holy City. They are preparing to redccupy 
the field which for three years they had forsa- 
ken ; and ifthe present extraordinary move- 
ment in that land tells as it ought upon 
missionary enterprise, we may expect to find 
our trans-atlantic brethren projecting and car- 
rying out schemes, both educational and evan- 
gelistic, for Jerusalem, such as shall undo 
much of the evil that has been done there of 
late, and erect a Protestant banner round 
which multitudes shall rally. With a thorough- 
ly Christian consul from the United States to 
co-operate with our own in his labors of faith 
ard love, as well as generally to uphold the 
cause of Protestant missions, we may yet hope 
to see something accomplished for a city which 
has so long been the seat and center both of 
Eastern and Western superstition. 

But let us take a sentence or two from Dr. 
Barclay’s splendid volume—-a volume full of 
original information throughout. Though with 
some of its topographical conclusions we may 
not wholly agree, yet the amount of new de- 
tail with regard to Jerusalem and its vicinity 
is greater than that of any volume that has 
ever been published on the topography of that 
city. A residence of several years enabled 
the author tomake many most important re- 
searches, the results of which he has given at 
length. It is not, however, with these that we 
are at present concerned. We are making a 
survey of the Kast in its more general aspects, 
both secular and sacred, and we wish to cite 
Dr. Barclay in regard to some of these. His 
sketch of the condition and relations of the city 
is thus given: 

‘** In no other city, perhaps, on earth, are there 
so many and such distinct races of men and grades 
of religion as are to be found in Jerusalem—the 
sensual, fair-skinned Turk—the swarthy, turbulent 
Arab—the barbarous, ebony-skinned African—the 
superstitious, circumventing Christian of every hue 
and dye, and the down-trodden, Banquo-like Israel- 
ite, the wanderer of every clime—a stranger every 
where—at home no where—not even on his own hea- 
ven-given soil ! ’ 

‘* From Jerusalem as a central point 75,000 of the 
Arab family can also be reached in every direction. 
Situated on the medimarinean isthmus, between the 
continents of Asia and Africa on the one hand, and 
the Mediterranean or Western Sea and the Indian 
or Eastern Ocean on the other, leading to the abode 
of Japhet in Europe, and the Isles of the Gentiles in 
all Oceanica: itis thus accessible to all nations, 
tribes, kindreds, and tongues. Nor is there another 
spot on the face of the earth so well situated as Pal- 
estine for the erection of a mighty Pharos, for the 
diffusion of moral light amongst those that are sit- 
ting in the region and shadow of death. Hence the 
importance of creating an immense Bible Magazine 
in Jerusalem. Equally obvious too is the impor- 
tance of the Holy City as the most suitable place on 
all the earth for a ‘ school of the prophets’—a great 
mission establishment for preparing missionaries for 
the whitening fields ofthe East—that ‘ the law may 
go forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord from Je- 
rusalem.’ What a noble and inviting enterprise !” 

Every movement, great or small, whieh the 
East of late years has experienced, has come 
from the West, and has been but a vibration 
produced by some continental shock, a ripple 
from the over-spent storms of Kurope, an im- 
pulse communicated by English energy and en- 
terprise. Nothing of internal, or at least innate 
life, yet appears in the Kast. It is atl derived, 
and of course fitful, as well as unnatural and 
unhealthy. It is galvanism rather than vital- 
ity. 
Fs 

Lerrers not Ornerwise AcKNowWLEDGED.—S. W, 
Bebee, Samuel Patterson, Samuel A. Hinds, John 
Kinsley, W. Howes, A. Coleman, C. B. Fletcher, 8, 
Jefferds, G. W. Robinson, M. Thayer. 
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